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THE ROLE OF PROTOPHILOSOPHIES IN 
INTELLECTUAL HISTORY * 


[’ is not a novel idea that even the most sceptical of philosophers 
must take something for granted. Even the most rigorously 
logical system must therefore depend on a protophilosophy. Un- 
less this protophilosophy is self-evident or revealed supernaturally, 
its appearance in intellectual history must be explained on non- 
logical grounds. Such grounds may be psychological, social, eco- 
nomic, or what you will. There seems to be no @ priori reason 
for eliminating some and retaining others. For here we reach the 
point at which reasoning must be explained historically, for there 
is no logical method by which one can say that one protophilosophy 
is the unique set of premises from which that mythical figure, The 
Philosopher, must start. 

A protophilosophy will consist not only of the premises from 
which deductions may be made by logical processes, but also of the 
following items. (1) It will contain a set of basic metaphors. I 
am not merely referring to those ‘‘root-metaphors’’ which Profes- 
sor Stephen Pepper has done so much to set before the public, but 
also to those figures of speech, such as Bergson’s élan vital, or 
Schopenhauer’s will to live, which may be literal descriptions in 
certain contexts but which become tropes when extended beyond 
them. In the days when philosophers had systems, that is, par- 
ticularly in the nineteenth century, a basis metaphor of this sort 
was often presented as a kind of essential and primitive insight, 
the expansion of which in semi-poetical language produced the 
system. Such notions as levels of reality, emergence, efficient 
causality, teleology, are good examples of what I am suggesting. 
Each certainly names something which can be more or less precisely 
defined in a given region of research, but when it becomes the 
basic metaphor of a philosophy, it is applied beyond that region 
into areas where it can be given only a figurative meaning. 

(2) A second element in any protophilosophy will be the syn- 
tactical rules by which a man’s thinking is disciplined. Logie, 
it is no new discovery to point out, can test the consistency of what 
has been thought, but after all it too has certain rules by which it 


1 Read at the Tenth International Congress of Philosophy, Amsterdam, 
August, 1948, 
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proceeds and which determine rigorously the results of one’s 
meditations. The day on which one could maintain that there is 
only one such set of rules is over. But logical syntax is only one 
_ example of the rules by which thinking is guided. In the sciences, 
as in metaphysics, other principles come into play and confine the 
‘imagination, when they are obeyed, with as much strictness as 
logic does. I am referring to such methodological principles as 
Occam’s razor, or the old dictum that nothing can come from noth- 
ing, in which the word ‘‘from”’ is certainly metaphorical, though 
its figurative sense has been lost through the inertia of custom, or, 
to take a third example, the principle which condemns action at a 
distance. 

(3) But it is clear also that whereas the statement of a problem 
may be entirely logical, the perception of a problem is not. If we 
define a problem as a deviation from the rule, we still have not 
understood why some men observe such deviations as demanding 
explanation and others not. It will be observed as one reads the 
history of ideas that men at different periods show different degrees 
of tolerance for the acceptance of what they will call trivial ex- 
ceptions, or errors of observation, or the effect of incorporation, 
or what not. It is not an answer to this question merely to say that 
one man is more intelligent than another, for a moment’s thought 
will show that we are then defining intelligence as the power to 
perceive the importance of a slight deviation. The answer to this 
question may be what one might call the pragmatic factor, or it 
might be some more obscure impulse, such as the desire to demon- 
strate with logical accuracy a theodicy. But a given set of prem- 
ises might with equal accuracy prove a variety of conclusions, and 
the conclusions which are chosen by the philosopher as his goal are 
chosen prior to the operation of his logical processes. 

(4) But again, in all thinking we are bound to utilize certain 
instruments. These may be not merely the measuring instruments 
of the natural sciences, or those instruments such as microscopes 
which replace the naked eye, but also the actual sense organs of 
the individual in terms of whose findings he will state his conclu- 
sions. It has frequently been observed that human beings are 
essentially visual animals, but the effect of the exclusive use of 
vision in philosophy has not been given the attention it deserves. 
It is vision, in possible combination with kinesthesia, rather than 
taste or smell or audition, which would seem to be the empirical 
basis of our world of mutually impenetrable objects, with definite 
limits, the objective frontier, beyond which the object does not 
spread. A world of olfactory objects or of auditory objects would 
not have this property of mutual exclusiveness. Furthermore, @ 
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world of olfactory objects would not have even the property of 
long temporal duration, since human olfaction wanes after a cer- 
tain period, as the end-organs become either habituated or fatigued. 
Such objects would not have given rise to the principle of the con- 
servation of matter, but rather to the conception of the imperma- 
nence of matter. I shall not, however, indulge in the temptation 
to construct a metaphysics which might suit a dog but which 
would certainly be of little use to man. Yet it is imperative to 
suggest the contribution of the instrument, for, if a philosopher is 
not aware of it, his protophilosophy will accept its dictates without 
question. 

(5) Finally, there are the demands of systematization itself. 
That a metaphysical system can be constructed is usually not the 
result of revelation nor is it self-evident. It usually is interpreted 
to mean that by rational devices alone one can interpret the whole 
universe, can organize the findings of all the sciences, can integrate 
any bit of experience into a whole which is logically coherent. 
That there may be irrational gaps in the universe is not beyond 
question. Meyerson gave certain reasons for believing in some 
irrationals and the present writer has given others. But a system 
may differ from another system even when its proponents believe 
that they have left no gaps. Thus a system such as Poincaré 
described, a cascade of equations, would be different from one in 
which there was a logical direction, an element of irreversibility. 
Meyerson, who believed that all science strove towards the attain- 
ment of identifications, nevertheless insisted with equal force that 
such identifications never had been attained completely. Aside 
from the too well-known case of the second law of thermodynamics, 
there are other cases from the realm of biology which can be re- 
duced to a cascade of equations only by reinterpreting all its dis- 
coveries as laws of, let us say, biochemistry. But one can see also 
that one might have other choices to make. One might have an 
eternalistic or a temporalistic system, a hierarchical or a flat sys- 
tem, a system based upon the Aristotelian class or one based upon 
the statistical class. 


II 


In a series of studies which appeared before the second of the 
World Wars, the protophilosophy of Aristotle was sketched. They 
demonstrated to their author’s satisfaction, if to that of no one 
else, that there existed a basic conflict in Aristotle’s metaphysics 
which had not been sufficiently explored by historians of phi- 
losophy. If their conclusions are sound, the relation between 
Aristotle and Plato and the bulk of the Greek philosophers would 
have to be restated. Let us now examine the protophilosophy of 
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a man who was surely the equal of Aristotle in influence, Descartes. 
There is an added advantage in studying the Cartesian protophi- 
losophy, for its author made a deliberate and avowed attempt to 
taken nothing for granted and might thus be expected to know as 
clearly as possible just what he was assuming. To what extent 
it is possible to know one’s own philosophical assumptions is ques- 
tionable. A mathematician is aware of his because he has no 
pretensions to absolute certainty beyond the limits of his postu- 
lates. But there would appear to be reason to doubt whether 
philosophy would lure so many people into its exercise if they 
were not tempted to believe that it will produce unquestionable 
truth. The ‘‘quest for certainty’’ may have been pretty well dis- 
credited by Mr. Dewey—and for that matter by Mr. Lovejoy— 
but it is still pursued. Could one find indubitable premises and 
had one the power of unfailing accuracy in reasoning, there is no 
doubt that the quest would be richly rewarded. Descartes, of 
course, thought that he had such a premise in the Cogito. How 
far he was aware of his other premises may be a matter of dispute. 
Certainly the historians of philosophy make little or nothing of 
them. Yet they will seem to justify to a great extent Windel- 
band’s statement of Descartes’ results: ‘‘filling the scholastic sys- 
tem of conceptions with the rich content of Galilean research.’’ ? 
But that one may judge for oneself, we shall list the assertions 
which Descartes used as premises and which he never shows any 
inclination to doubt. We shall limit ourselves to the Discourse 
on Method. 


1. The natural reason. 


(a) The natural reason is no doubt the lumen naturale, belief 
in which was wide-spread in the Middle Ages and which persisted 
in modified form into the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It 
is a power given to us by God of distinguishing between truth 
and falsity (AT, p. 27, line 23). If one would follow it, instead 
of reading books, one would reach the truth more easily, where- 
fore Descartes writes his Discourse in French (AT, p. 77, line 25). 
Un homme de bon sens, using it alone, can come closer to the truth 
than he can by studying books (AT, p. 12, line 25). 

(b) Yet, though it is innate, we do not have the use of it at 
birth (AT, p. 13, line 8), but if we did have it, our knowledge 
would be purer and more firmly founded. 

(c) Good sense and reason are synonymous terms and are 
‘‘naturally equal’’ in all men (AT, p. 2, line 6). Men therefore 


2 History of Philosophy, Tuft’s translation, ed. 1914, p. 379. In refer- 
ences to Descartes which follow in the text, we use the Adam-Tannery edition, 
abbreviated as AT. 
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differ from one another in their non-intellectual capacities. This 
doctrine will reappear in the eighteenth century in the Cult of 
Reason. 

Descartes nowhere in the Discourse sets out to demonstrate the 
truth of these assertions. They form as a group an obvious weapon 
against the very philosophic tradition out of which he drew them. 
For in so far as that tradition had become incorporated in litera- 
ture, it was necessary to read books if one would have the truth. 
But in so far as it was a body of assertions which might or might not 
have literary existence, it maintained nothing that would deny the 
possibility of man’s attaining terrestrial truths through the use 
of his natural reason alone. Descartes must surely have known 
this. The question consequently arises why he was not more 
puzzled by the disagreement between men, all of whom he believed 
to be endowed by God with the same instruments for reaching 
the truth. It was futile to declare that people had been corrupted 
by the Idols of the Theatre, for if they are all equally gifted with 
reason, there is no ground for believing in the possibility of such 
corruption. Descartes is in the position of the chronological 
primitivist who has to explain the fall of man from his primordial 
felicity. But his peculiar difficulty is the greater since he assumes 


2. The pervasive identity of specific forms. 


There is, to be sure, no way by which he can avoid this as- 
sumption, if he is to hold to the logic of essence and accident. But 
such a logic, in spite of his desire to cut loose from Aristotle, is 
everywhere present in his reasoning. He overtly states—and never 
doubts—that differences of more and less occur only among acci- 
dents, never between the forms or natures of the individuals of a 
given species (AT, p. 2, line 31). If, then, man is a rational ani- 
mal, rational animality must be exactly the same in all human 
beings. 

It was at this point that a more thorough-going doubt might 
have introduced into philosophy a reform in the technique of 
thinking which did not become realized until the twentieth cen- 
tury, and even then without complete acceptance. Had he doubted 
the logic of essence and accident, he might have hit upon the sta- 


tistical manner of thinking, the calculus of probability, and even 
a theory of induction.® 


3 John Graunt’s work on mortality in London, which is often thought of 
as the initiator of vital statistics, was not published until sixteen years after 
Descartes’ death. But even if it had been published during his lifetime, it is 
unlikely that he would have known of it. Yet ‘‘ political arithmetic’’ became 


one of the most potent forces in reorienting thought that modern times have 
known. 
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3. The uniqueness of the true. 


Not only did Descartes never doubt the existence of the natural 
light and the logic of essence and accident, he also accepted with- 
out question the theory that there is only one truth, however mani- 
fold may be opinion. One might think that he would have con- 
sidered the causes of the diversity of opinion and have asked 
himself whether it was not in part based upon a diversity of prem- 
ises and methods. And if he had recognized this diversity, he 
might then have asked himself whether it was avoidable. The doc- 
trine of clear and distinct ideas may be evidence that he did raise 
these questions, for if there is one clear and distinct idea correspond- 
ing to any fact, one has only to find it in order to avoid error. But 
he seems nowhere to have suspected how peculiar it was that the 
hundreds of his predecessors had never attained an intuition of 
clear and distinct ideas upon which an absolutely true system could 
have been built. One might imagine without too great a strain 
that if hundreds of people, all equally gifted with the natural 
light and trained in a given logical technique, vary in their opin- 
ions, the fault may lie in the irreducible variety of that which 
the natural light illuminates and that these premises seem as sound 
to those who see them as Descartes’ did to him. One has but to 
read the following fragment of a sentence to discover where the 
trouble lay: considérant combien il peut y avoir de diverses 
opinions touchant une méme matiére, qui soient soutenues par des 
gens doctes, sans qu’ y en puisse avoir jamais plus d’une seule 
qui soit vraie.* It is clear, is it not, that the words, une méme 
matiére, beg the question? If a given subject is expressed in the 
same symbols by several people and these symbols have exactly 
the same meaning to them all, then indeed it would be unlikely 
that there arise a diversity of opinion about it. But how does it 
happen that a méme matiére does not appear to be the same to a 
variety of minds? Surely the trouble lies in part in the way the 
matter is phrased, the problem symbolized, which of course in- 
volves a larger complex than a simple intuition of what is some- 
times called nowadays a datum. For no simple datum, a color, for 
instance, is problematic until one attempts to locate it into a 
setting into which it does not fit. But that involves asserting 
something about it, so that the matiére turns into a question which 
must be answered and does not remain a pattern which can be 
taken in at a glance. Te see an apple fall to the ground may 
suggest that the moon falls on the earth, but it is not identical 
with the moon falling on the earth. No one has yet shown how a 


4 AT, p. 8, line 24. Spelling modernized. 
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given sensory datum could be identical with that of which it is 
evidence. And even if the datum be that of‘ an inner light, the 
logic remains the same. 


4. The similarity of the order of nature and that of logic (AT, 
p. 19, line 6). 


But that again could not occur to Descartes, for he believed in 
a parallelism between nature and logic, as he also believed in a 
parallelism between the rules of mechanics and those of nature 
(AT, p. 54, line 26). Here is the clearest demonstration of his 
theory of knowledge as a series of images. I am not referring to 
his preoccupation with vision and the visual analogies which he 
invokes from time to time to substantiate his reasoning, but to a 
more fundamental assumption which may or may not be deter- 
mined by that. That is the assumption that knowledge is essen- 
tially states of mind which mirror the order of events, an assump- 
tion which is usually called in the textbooks the copy-theory of 
knowledge. It was this assumption which certainly lay behind 
the medieval conception of sensible species and which, as a matter 
of fact, Descartes himself had to abandon, as his predecessors 
did too, when he distinguished between appearance and reality. 
The purification of experience by reason, so neatly described at 
the close of the first book of the Principes (no. 71 ff.), is a typical 
example of the confusion between the sensory data of human ex- 
perience and assertions which those data seem to be making. 
Such a purification can be achieved only if one knows in advance 
what kind of world one desires. So any Freshman nowadays 
knows that Locke, for instance, chose as his primary qualities 
those data which were sufficient and necessary as a basis for 
Galilean physics; similarly Descartes in this passage is ridding 
himself of those data which he does not need for his physics. But 
in spite of the pretense of universal doubt, he never doubts the 
necessity of equating physics and ontology; he never raises the 
question of why those data on which he can build a theory of 
dynamics are any more ‘‘real’’ than any other data. In so far as 
olfactory data are common to all men, one could construct an 
olfactory physics. Its laws would not be the same as those which 
were developed in seventeenth-century studies, but they would be 
just as universal and necessary as those. 


d. The substantiality of the subject. 


The substantiality of the subject appears most dramatically 
in the cogito. Whether the cogito is a bit of reasoning or a simple 
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intuition, all that it proves in itself is that a process of thinking 
is occurring. That thinking demands a thinker, that any act 
demands an agent, could not be intuited nor could it be inferred 
without a further premise. Descartes, it will be observed, never 
raises this question; in fact, it would no doubt have seemed in- 
credible to him that, it could be raised by anyone. For before he 
arrives at the cogito itself, we find him saying (AT, p. 32, line 24), 
Puis examinant avec attention ce que j’étais . . . , without having 
demonstrated that there was any moi which might be anything 
whatsoever. That we are not pressing the evidence of language 
too hard appears from the Meditations (II, AT, p. 21) where we 
read, Je suis une chose vraie, et vraiment existante; mais quelle 
chose? Je l’ai dit: une chose qui pense, etc. But that there was 
any chose whatsoever followed from the doctrine of the differenti- 
ation between thing and attribute, agent and act, substance and 
qualities, which is never questioned. And yet it is basic to the 
whole Cartesian metaphysics. If its author had not made this 
differentiation, the question of the soul, its location, its relation 
with the body, its mortality or immortality, and so on, would not 
have arisen. Descartes might have said, indeed probably would 
have said, that the distinction between act and agent was self- 
evident, clear, and distinct, if anyone in the seventeenth century— 
except Boscovich?—had thought to ask him. And yet if he had 
doubted this bit of traditional metaphysics, the heart of his recon- 
struction of philosophy would have stopped beating. 


6. The similarity of cause and effect. 


Descartes’ doctrine of causality is closely linked with his as- 
sumption of the distinction between agent and act. Had he been 
able to conceive of events, processes, a dynamic universe, he would 
not have felt the necessity for a substantial subject. Similarly 
he would have been able to conceive of occurrences determined 
or happening, if one prefers, in regular ways, but not caused by 
things existing outside of them. The traditional doctrine of 
causality is, of course, very old and the distinction between the 
cause and that upon which it operates seems firmly established 
by the time of Aristotle and is still used in explanatory statements 
of a popular order. Meyerson, as is well known, even believed the 
distinction to be an @ priori necessity of human thinking. But 
even in the traditional doctrine, there might be some dispute 
about the properties of causes. Just why causes and effects had 
to resemble each other we no longer know, but the guess may be 
hazarded that it preserved the sanctity of the ex nthilo nthil. 


5Cf. Spinoza, Ethica, I, axiom 5, and the use made of it in proving the 
parallelism of mind and body. 
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That Descartes assumed the doctrine without discussion appears 
throughout the argument for the existence of God (AT, pp. 33, 34). 
If the idea of God has certain properties, its cause must have those 
properties, and the only cause with the properties of the idea of 
God is God Himself. The basic metaphor in this argument would 
seem to be that of the cause as a receptacle in which the properties 
of the effect are contained, a notion which appears in classical 
physics in the principle of the conservation of matter. Oddly 
enough, no one ever assumed that all the properties of an effect 
must pre-exist in the cause. Sensible properties very early in the 
history of philosophy were explained by causes which did not 
possess them, an explanation which Descartes adopted as his own 
with modifications. This does not mean that God was limited in 
His perfection by the properties of His creation. On the contrary, 
as appears from the Third Meditation, Descartes accepted without 
question the scholastic doctrine of formal and eminent causation, 
which we shall not discuss here. 

These six assumptions of the Discourse do not complete the 
list of assertions which Descartes did not doubt. He assumed that 
the other sciences drew their principles from philosophy (AT, p. 8, 
line 30) ; that thinking lay entirely within our power (AT, p. 25, 
line 23) ; that the will depended upon the reason (AT, p. 28, line 
6); that dependency was a state of imperfection (AT, p. 35, line 
26) ; even a sort of Baconian principle, the desirability of power 
over nature (AT, pp. 62 f). But we have limited ourselves to 
those assumptions which sufficed to constitute a protophilosophy. 
All six of them would have been accepted by almost any School- 
man and consequently they are grounds for interpreting Descartes 
as a continuator of the Scholastic tradition. Such an interpreta- 
tion is wrong, not so much in what it asserts as in what it fails to 
assert. Descartes’ protophilosophy was that of almost all of his 
contemporaries, it is true, but what distinguishes him from them 
is the use which he made of it. 


Ill 


To conclude these notes, may we indicate what possible interest 
such a study might have for historians of thought? 


(1) It ought to show what the philosopher under investigation 
has in common with other philosophers. The history of philosophy 
is often little more than a chronicle of the innovations which 


6 Cf. Meditations, III (AT, p, 32), Maintenant c’est une chose manifeste 
par la lumiére naturelle, qu’il doit y avoir pour le moins autant de réalité dans 
la cause efficiente et totale que dans son effet: car d’ow est-ce que leffet peut 
tirer sa réalité, sinon de sa cause? 
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various men have made from time to time and pays very little 
attention to what they have retained from their predecessors. 
Though one is rightly suspicious of histories based, like those of 
the Hegelian school, on the influence of a Zeitgeist, yet if a given 
time has anything pervasive of its intellectual interests, it is pre- 
cisely that which the people living in it believe to be so true that 
it requires no questioning. That which is self-evident varies from 
period to period and a study of protophilosophies reveals those 
ideas whose self-evidence in a given period is what one might call 
compulsive. 

(2) It may thus explain why certain conclusions which seem 
inevitable to people of a later time were not drawn by the phi- 
losopher under investigation. When a problem is solved, there is 
no special drive to continue and the protophilosophy of a thinker 
acts as an inhibiting force. This appears in the relation between 
Locke and Berkeley. The reason why the latter carried on the 
inferences of the former to the point of denying the objectivity of 
the ideas of primary qualities is to be found neither in superior 
logical accuracy nor in any substantial difference in overt premises. 
It lies rather in the orientation of his thought, a desire to refute 
atheism without having recourse to innate ideas. 

(3) It may illuminate the problem of why certain questions 
were selected by a given philosopher rather than others which 
are of greater interest to his successors. It is noticeable that the 
history of philosophy demonstrates a kind of intellectual fatigue; 
certain problems are abandoned after having been debated for a 
number of years, abandoned without solution. Thus in the nine- 
teenth century the Anglo-American journals of philosophy were 
filled with articles on the mind-body problem, on vitalism vs. 
mechanism, on free-will vs. determinism. Such articles have all 
but disappeared from circulation. Some philosophers have con- 
cluded that such problems are merely pseudo-problems and that 
with proper analysis they would vanish. But the analysis shows 
among other things that primitive ideas which underlay the state- 
ment of the problems in question no longer seem reasonable to 
us. The growth of what might be called ‘‘functionalism’’ as opposed 
to ‘‘substantialism,’’ for instance, is a shift in point of view which 
is primitive and which, when argued, turns into a shift in basic 
metaphors, in the technique of explanation, and indeed in logical 
processes. If, for instance, a man can now say that there may 
exist a process of thinking without a thinker, he will still have to 
face the problem of how such processes are related to others which 
appear to be purely physiological, but the relation sought will not 
be that of two substances, identical through time and interacting 
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as two particles of matter might collide and rebound. It was only 
a few years ago that philosophers were pretty well agreed that no 
act could take place without an agent to perform it and they would 
have looked for such an agent without ever questioning the legiti- 
macy of their search. A study of protophilosophies would help 
explain why such a shift became acceptable. 

(4) It is a study necessary for the final solution of the history 
of ideas, which might be phrased as why people change their 
minds. The pragmatic answer, that people change their minds 
when their ideas no longer work, is unsatisfactory if for no other 
reason than that the human race has shown a singular willingness 
to retain obsolete ideas, even in the natural sciences, as we retain 
words in common speech long after their use in special fields has 
become obsolete. One has only to remember the length of time 
it took for the Copernican Theory to become generally accepted, 
for the theory of phlogiston to die out, to take only two examples, 
to understand how forcible is the inertia of custom. It is not true 
that the natural sciences arise in philosophy or that philosophy is 
an abstraction from the natural sciences, but it is true that much 
of what constitutes a protophilosophy is common to both disciplines. 

(5) It should help in preventing anachronistic interpretations 
of a man’s ideas, a cardinal sin in historians. For it will show to 
what extent a man has been faithful to his intellectual past and to 
what extent he has gone beyond it. It is a commonplace that 
words vary in meaning according to the context in which they 
oceur, and the same is true of the ideas which they symbolize. But 
the total complex of an idea is to be revealed only in the presuppo- 
sitions of a philosopher, not merely in his overt expressions. Thus, 
to take an example from a field which nowadays particularly in- 
terests Americans, that of political philosophy, it is useless to 
transfer Aristotle’s statements about democracy to modern times 
since the demos meant something to him which it can no longer 
mean and people who find him criticizing democracy should never 
forget that he is not criticizing what we call democracy. But if 
this illustration shocks those who have the habit of finding every- 
thing modern anticipated by the Greeks, let us take an example 
from theology. One has only to recall the difficulties of the early 
Fathers who tried to fit the ideas of God which they had taken 
over from the Bible, not to mention Philo Judaeus, into the vocabu- 
lary of the Peripatetics. The result was a logical hodge-podge 
which its stoutest defenders could not make rational. It is ob- 
vious to us that Aristotle was not talking about Jehovah in the 
twelfth book of his Metaphysics. It was apparently equally ob- 
vious to the Greek Fathers that he was. 
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(6) Finally, it will clarify the psychological process by which 
philosophies are constructed, providing essential material for the 
sociology of knowledge. Thanks to Hegelians and their material- 
istic descendants, the Marxists, the non-logical elements in thought 
have been properly emphasized in recent years, but unfortunately 
they have been made to fit a preconceived plan of how philosophers 
must have thought, rather than simply described as they operate. 
The dialectical pattern of Hegel has been largely abandoned in 
so far as it was held to apply on a grand scale to general history, 
but some of the minor details, particularly the passage from thesis 
to antithesis, have been retained. An empirical survey of the 
history of thought will show that almost anything has sufficed to 
reorient thinking, that it does not follow a pattern either immanent 
or transcendent, and that, above all, every so-called period of 
thought is just as characteristically diverse and in a state of con- 
flict as it is unified and harmonious. There is some evidence that 
the impulse to philosophize comes from the awareness of conflicting 
diversities, but the question of why some men perceive such con- 
flict and others do not is still unsettled. 


GErorGE Boas 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 





STRUCTURE AND THE JUDGMENT OF ART 


T is the primary purpose of this paper to examine the implica- 

tions of three traditional philosophies of art concerning the 
‘‘real,’’ i.e., concerning the structure of the work of art as object 
of esthetic judgment. The theories under consideration, those of 
making, of symbolizing, and of expression, respectively, take the 
work of art to be object made, sign symbolized, and image ex- 
pressed. It will be maintained that these theories are comple- 
. mentary, rather than autonomous. It will be argued, in addition, 
that the work of art, describable in terms of these complementary 
relations, is properly designated as a ‘‘concrete significant form.”’ 
It will be urged, finally, that the structure of the work. of art de- 
rived by analysis of these complementary theories is object of 
sound judgments of fact, which are necessary but insufficient 
grounds for esthetic or valuational judgments. 

The basis for the claim that making provides a sound ground 
for the judgment of art is two-fold: making may be differentiated 
from acting * and the structure produced by tools and techniques, 
a structure ordinarily called an artifact, is an object or event 
separated from the maker. It is inferred that, because of its 


1 Aristotle, Z.N. 1140 a 1 aq. 
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spatial and temporal independence, the work of art is an object 
for objective judgment. The recurrent claim that this artifact 
is likewise a work of fine art is persuasively put by Rhys Carpen- 
ter: ‘‘Out of materials which—artistically—are nothing at all, 
the artist creates the work of art. . . . Style is all that structure 
and articulation by which a painted picture or carved marble 
becomes emotionally intelligible.’’? Style it is, therefore, which 
in® ‘‘that broader discipline’’ converts the ‘‘layman’s ordinary 
world of vision into the painted world of pigment, the cast world 
of bronze, the carved world of wood and stone,’’ and which is 
central to the mature theory of making. 

The ‘‘real,’’ as object of our judgment, is on this view the 
object made and stylized. But that the theory of making does 
in fact need reinforcement from the theory of expression is evident 
the moment one inquires into the problem of judgment of the 
work of art as made. This is well illustrated by Samuel Alex- 
ander’s writings on esthetic. Alexander assumes, in tracing the 
development of the ‘‘instinct for constructiveness’’ into ‘‘object of 
contemplation,’’ that he has offered a sufficient analysis of the 
emergence and character of fine art. The account,* however, does 
go beyond the author’s initial postulates, which are that the ulti- 
mate basis for the esthetic sense is this ‘‘instinct for constructive- 
ness,’’? and that the esthetic impulse and the esthetic emotion 
which goes with the impulse are an outgrowth of that instinct 
‘‘when it has become first human, and next, contemplative.’’ ® 
For, in order to relate the making of the work of fine art and the 
experience of making, i.e., the judgment upon it, Alexander con- 
verts the process, making, into the object of judgment. In esthetic 
experience, however, no external object or event corresponding to 
that made by the artist is in fact made. The contemplation of 
the process, that is, our judgment or esthetic experience,® must 
therefore be regarded as an event, meaningful in large part as 
the perceiver’s reconstruction in imagination of the maker’s 
original and successive mental and physical processes as these 
were directed to the production of the work of art.’ 

It would be an error to conclude, however, that the ‘‘real’’ 

2 The Bases of Artistic Creation, pp. 30-31. 

8 Ibid., p. 41. 

4 As given in Art and Instinct. 

5 Art and Instinct, p. 6. 

6 Alexander appears to identify the two. See, for example, his statement 


concerning evaluation, Beauty and Other Forms of Value, p. 7, and his agree- 
ment with Croce, ébid., p. 29. 


7 Ibid., pp. 29-30: ‘*The work of art throws the spectator back into the 
frame of mind in which the artist produced it.’’ 
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as object of judgment in Alexander’s theory is the imagined 
event alone and to the exclusion of the object or event made. By 
‘‘the simple process of imputation,’’ Alexander contends,® the ob- 
ject brought before the mind ‘‘forms part of the whole perceived 
external object because the conation to which it corresponds is 
linked into a unity with the conations evoked by the presented ex- 
ternal thing.”’ 

There are significant reasons for retaining, even by ‘‘imputa- 
tion,’’ the ‘‘presented external thing’’ in an examination of the 
judgment of the ‘‘real.’’?® Of more immediate interest, however, 
is the fact that it is precisely upon the issue of the ‘‘reality’’ of 
the external object that the expressionist denies the relevance to 
esthetic of ‘‘making.’’ For the expressionist, the image and the 
object made are not complementary but, rather, mutually exclu- 
sive.2° In the theory of expression, the ‘‘real’’ is the imaginative 
re-forming of the artist’s expression or imaginative process. ‘‘How 
could we judge,’’ asks Croce,” ‘‘what remained external to us?’’ 

The reasons for Croce’s exclusion of the ‘‘external’’ work of 
art are various and complex, but none is more compelling than his 
intention of formulating in expressionism an esthetic of complete 
and free creativity. ‘‘If by art be understood the externalization 
of art,’’ he holds,’? ‘‘then utility and morality have a perfect right 
to enter into it; that is to say, the right to be master in one’s 
own house.’’ For Croce, the structure of the work of art, the 
‘‘image,’’ ‘‘intuition,’’ or ‘‘expression,’’ is precisely the ‘‘form’’ 
which permits us to distinguish freedom from that which the 
‘‘spirit can never apprehend in itself as simple matter... ,’’ 
from ‘‘mechanism’’ and ‘‘passivity’’ which the spirit of man 
‘‘suffers but does not produce.’’?* The complete creativity of 
the imagination produces the ‘‘indivisible’’ and individual intui- 
tion, ‘‘image,’’ or ‘‘work of art.’’ Each ‘‘image’’ is novel and, 
therefore, incomparable. And, as I have indicated elsewhere,‘ 
Croce’s identification of the artist with the free creator, implies, 
inasmuch as he likewise identifies ‘‘taste’’ with ‘‘what produces 

8 Ibid., p. 26. 

® See below, pp. 687-688 and 693. 

10 See Collingwood, R., The Principles of Art, p. 149. 

11 Aesthetic (Ainslie “4 translation), p. 121. Compare Caged, The 
Principles of Art, pp. 150-151. 

12 Aesthetic, p. 116. 

18 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

14‘¢The Theological Background of the Theory of the Artist as Creator,’’ 
Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. VIII (1947), pp. 363-372. See, also, 


‘¢The One and the Many in Croce’s Aesthetic,’’ by Katherine Gilbert in 
Studies in Recent Aesthetic, pp. 111 ff. 
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it,’’? that judgment is likewise absolutely free: ‘‘The sublime 
(or comic, tragic, humorous, etc.) is everythimg that is or shall be 
called by those who have employed or shall employ these words.’’ *® 

It may be urged, in the face of this acceptance of nominalism 
for esthetic judgment, that the most evident implication of ex- 
pression without ‘‘matter,’’ and to the exclusion of making, would 
appear to be that judgments are absolutely free because they are 
absolutely meaningless.1® One might, indeed, yield to the tempta- 
tion to conclude that the ‘‘image’’ as the structure of the work 
of art would necessarily be precluded as ground for objective 
judgment. Yet, it would appear, such a conclusion would be in- 
compatible with another level of Croce’s argument, since he 
argues }7 that ‘‘we find our own impressions fully determined and 
realized in the expression of the poet.’’ More specifically, 1* 
‘‘we are not Dante, nor Dante we,’’ but, ‘‘in that moment of 
contemplation and judgement, our spirit is one with that of the poet, 
and in that moment we and he are one thing.’’ Such suggestions, in 
view of the asserted individuality of expressions, are the more con- 
fusing because Croce denies that the work of art produced by the 
artist is a ‘‘symbol’’ for our experience: ‘‘if the symbol be con- 
ceived as separable—if the symbol can be on one side, and on the 
other the thing symbolized . . . the so-called . . . symbol is sci- 
ence,?® or art aping science.”’ 

It is significant that, to account for the identity of spirit of 
which he has written, Croce introduces into the theory of expres- 
sion the analogue to Alexander’s ‘‘presented external thing’’ in 
order to provide for the ‘‘reproduction’’ induced by ‘‘ physical 
beauty’’ or ‘‘stimulus.’’ 2° Moreover, he proposes to answer what 
would appear to be the crucial question, ‘‘How are we to succeed 
in causing the expression to be reproduced by means of the physi- 
eal object?’’ That such ‘‘reproduction’’ does occur is taken to 
be the fact and we are assured ”! that it ‘‘always occurs when we can 
replace ourselves in the conditions in which the stimulus (physical 
beauty) was produced.’’ Moreover, we are told how this repro- 
ductive experience is to be induced: ‘‘with the help of memory 
we surround the physical stimulus with all the facts among which 


15 Aesthetic, p. 90. 

16 Aesthetic, p. 90. See my article, ‘‘On the Relations of Public Art and 
Private Art,’’ College Art Journal, Vol. VI (1947), pp. 255 ff. 

17 Ibid., p. 34. 

18 Ibid., p. 121. 

19 Ibid., p. 34. 

20 Ibid., p. 125. 

21 Ibid., p. 125. 
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it arose; and thus we enable it to act upon us as it acted upon him 
who produced it.’’ ?? 

This, however, is certainly to admit that by means of paleog- 
raphy, philology, and history we can and do separate off from 
the ‘‘physical stimulus’’ that ‘‘symbol on the one side’’ from 
‘‘the thing symbolized,’’ i.e, the expression from the ‘‘facts 
among which”’ the stimulus arose. This must be the case, inas- 
much as the facts which memory and science relate to the ‘‘ physi- 
cal stimulus’’ in the reproduction of the artist’s expression do in 
fact relate to it and it, as physical stimulus, must therefore be a 
sign for the facts which it signifies and which we relate to it. It 
is thus significant that Croce’s identification of esthetic and artis- 
tic processes implies that the ‘‘physical stimulus’’ is no isolated 
‘*image,’’ but a sign for the artist’s, for tradition’s, and for history’s 

meanings. It may be inferred that the theory of expression, in its 
introduction of the ‘‘physical stimulus,’’ shows its need for the 
traditional theory of making as a necessary complement. For the 
latter theory has traditionally been used to explain the intelligible 
- individual in terms of a theory of symbols. The theory of making 
implies that a form has been imposed upon material, that the 
material embodies this form, and that what the artificer takes to 
be the end of his art the perceiver knows as an intelligible form. 
This embodied form is, it is true, separated from the maker by 
the act of making.”* Yet, the fact that the work of art is in- 
telligible in terms of the artist’s intention, has rightly come to be 
regarded by the history of esthetic as ground for judgment that 
the work of art is a symbol. 

We turn from ‘‘form’’ to the ‘‘meaning’’ of the work of art 
as we investigate the third of the great traditions of thé structure 
of art. And it is in iconology that we discover that the judgment 
of the ‘‘real’’ is the judgment of precisely those paleographical, 
philological, and historical aspects of the work of art which, Croce 
hints, are of avail in our ‘‘reproduction”’ of ‘‘all the facts’’ among 
which the ‘‘physical stimulus’’ arose. For it is the iconologists 
who explicitly urge their concern with those classes of ‘‘intrinsic 
meanings’’ which Professor Panofsky so carefully lists ** as ‘‘po- 
litical, poetical, religious, philosophical, and social.’’ Do we, in 
these extensive studies of signs and symbols, in iconography which 
explicitly marks out its field as ‘‘subject matter or meaning of 
works of art, as opposed to their form,’’ do we here come upon 
the structure which is the ‘‘real’’ object of judgment? 

22 Ibid., p. 126. Compare Collingwood, op. cit., pp. 147-151. 


23 See above, p. 684. 
24 Studies in Iconology, p. 16. 
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It should be noted, in an effort to answer this question, that 
Professor Panofsky remarks of the ‘“‘three strata of subject matter 
or meaning’’ in the work of art that they are not merely ‘‘neatly 
differentiated categories’? which seem ‘‘to indicate three inde- 
pendent spheres of meaning.’’ On the contrary, the strata ‘‘refer 
in reality to aspects of one phenomenon, namely, the work of art 
as a whole,’’ while:the methods of approach ‘‘which here appear 
as three unrelated operations of research merge with each other 
in one organic and individual process.’’ 25 

It is this statement which raises the significant problem. It 
may be that Professor Panofsky does not mean by ‘‘the work of 
art as a whole,’’ the whole work of art. His distinction between 
‘‘form’’ and ‘‘subject matter or meaning’’ suggests that he does 
not; his inclusion 7° of the ‘‘expressional’’ as one of the two factors 
in the ‘‘primary or natural’’ class of meanings suggests that he 
does. And the general tone of his writing—as well as the puzzle 
concerning the object of judgment—makes the latter possibility 
the more likely one. The puzzling aspect of Professor Panofsky’s 
account of the work of art derives from his inclusion of ‘‘em- 
pathic’’ and ‘‘psychological nuances’’ within the general descrip- 
tion of the strata of meaning. The controlling principle of the 
‘‘expressional’’ is said to be the history of style.2” And it may 
be assumed that by ‘‘empathic’’ and ‘‘psychological’’ as parts of 
the ‘‘expressional’’ are meant the individual and creative aspects 
of the work of art. But how, by way of illustration, may either 
factor be assumed to be compatible with such categorical state- 
ments concerning the meaning of icons as appears in Professor 
Panofsky’s argument ”* that a painting by Maffei represents 
Judith rather than Salome? We are told that there are ‘‘several 
sixteenth-century paintings depicting Judith with a charger; there 
was a type of ‘Judith with a charger,’ but there was no type 
of ‘Salome with a sword.’’’ But what, on this argument, has 
become of the ‘‘expressional’’ meanings included ”* in the synopti- 
eal table? 

There is no logical contradiction in assuming that an indi- 
vidual artist associated both Salome and Judith with a sword, 
or, indeed, that the structure of the made work of art may have 
suggested its inclusion. What, then, of the empathic or psycho- 
logical nuances? The sword as symbol of Salome would scarcely 
require an inventiveness on the part of artist such as that which 

25 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

26 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

27 Ibid., pp. 14-15. 


28 Ibid., pp. 12 ff. 
29 Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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gave sea-coasts to Bohemia or ‘‘blind mouths’’ to ecclesiasts. And 
what of the general set of ‘‘expressional’’ meanings? One searches 
in vain for mention of style as ‘‘structure and articulation,’’ of 
the light and shade which, as Carpenter rightly insists, are essen- 
tial to the work of art.*° 

The iconologist would appear to give us the genus of the work 
of art at the expense of esthetic criteria, which must take into ac- 
count—as Croce rightly insists—both individuality and beauty. 
His contribution to the meaning of the work of art is made at a 
sacrifice, presumed to be necessary because the iconologist would 
appear to regard his art as a science in which the goal is set at 
certainty of judgment. It must be urged, however, that if ‘‘ex- 
pressional’’ or stylistic and individual factors are to be considered, 
as they must be in fact as well as in theory, the ‘‘scientist of 
symbols’’ must rest content with probability rather than certainty. 
If pretensions to absolute exactitude are abandoned, individual 
techniques may be attended, as well as ‘‘intrinsic meanings.’’ And 
it may be, also, that historians of art will become sufficiently re- 
flective to concentrate their fine scholarship upon the history of 
ideas, signs, and symbols as the latter are incorporated in works of 
fine art. Estheticians are correct in their assumption that some 
communicable meanings are also esthetically valuable and that 
not all judgments of fine art are judgments of non-esthetic mean- 
ings. Not all judgments of fine art are judgments of fact; not all 
symbols are necessarily replicas of other symbols; not all meanings 
are merely generic. Iconology, as a theory of the structure of art 
as symbol, needs, as its complements, expression and making, as 
expression similarly needs making and iconology, and making 
needs iconology and expression. 


The three major traditions of the work of art as a structure 
which serves as the ‘‘real’’ object of judgment do in fact comple- 
ment each other. The task still remains, however, to formulate 
a theory which, having recourse to the contributions of the three 
theories taken together, relates to the morphology of art. A 
mere aggregate of theories will leave us with judgments upon art 
which are evaluative, but not meaningful; meaningful, but not 
evaluative; objective, but merely generic; or subjective, but only 
nominal. To meet these difficulties and to make a beginning of a 
sound theory which will serve as a basis for agreement among 
estheticians, I should suggest the following: 


(1) The work of art may be characterized in morphological 
terms as a ‘‘concrete significant form’’; ‘‘concrete,’’ as made in 


80 The Bases of Artistic Creation, pp. 31-32 and 36. 
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material; ‘‘significant,’’ as embodying a sign; ‘‘form,’’ as ex- 
pressed. In the structure of art, the relations of the three proces- 
ses may be characterized briefly as follows: symbolization brings 
into fine art signs derived from human experience. In their 
passage through the mind, the signs are imaged and expressed as 
possible modes of making in a potential material. This subjective 
process is objectified and embodied in the actual material of art 
by means of making. 

(2) Croce is correct in his insistence that the unique individual 
is central to esthetic theory. In his own interpretation, however, 
the isolation of the individual as the datum for judgment does 
not permit the consideration of the individual as a member of a 
class. The Crocean error is the consequence of regarding the 
individual ‘‘image’’ as the artist’s expression." The artist, in 
fact, expresses neither the work of art alone nor a symbol of 
esthetic experience. What he does express is the potential esthetic 
experience. The work of art is not a static creation. It is an 
event in the total structure of the work of fine art, a structure 
which relates artist and esthetic perceiver and which as an event 
is made actual by the creative powers of the esthetic perceiver. 

(3) The grounds for comparison and contrast, lacking in Crcce’s 
theory, are thus provided at two levels. Generically, there is 
possible a comparison and contrast between work of art and work 
of fine art, between judgments of fact and judgments of taste. 
Specifically, the differentiae for judgments of fact are supplied 
by the three functions of the structure of art, i.e., making, ex- 
pressing, and symbolizing. 

(4) The direction of the analysis within the bounds of judg- 
ment of fact is toward the work of fine art as a novel and indi- 
vidual event, i.e., as that which is not wholly definable in terms 
of the demonstrable fact. The ‘‘work of fine art,’’ ie., Croce’s 
completely expressed beauty, is a term indicating a limiting con- 
ception, progressively approachable in judgment as a unique indi- 
vidual but never the object of an absolute and final judgment. 
The three processes, making, expression, and symbolization, lead 
into the work of art, contributing to it as a ‘‘concrete significant 
form.’’ As directed by the artist and by us toward this limited 
structure, they provide us with ‘‘what the work of art has been 
and is not.’’ In conjunction, as ‘‘concrete significant form’’ and 
as directed from the limited structure of the work of art toward 
the ‘‘work of fine art,’’ the three processes provide us with the 

81It also results, in my opinion, from a confusion between the ‘‘indi- 


vidual’? as an evaluative and as a logical term. See ‘‘On the Relations of 
Public Art and Private Art,’’ pp. 256-257. 
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ground from which we postulate the work of art as what ‘‘ought 
to be’’ but ‘‘is not.’’ The first direction provides us with grounds 
for judgments of fact; the second, for judgments of value. 

(5) The movements of the analysis toward the work of art 
and from the work of art toward the work of fine art provide us 
with the correction necessary to avoid the nominalism of the 
theory of expression. Meaningful judgments are meaningful only 
if they are, as Singer asserts,®? ‘‘capable of confirmation or refu- 
tation from an indefinite series of points of view.’’ In contrast 
to the meaningless judgments which result from Croce’s concep- 
tion of the free creation of images, we now seek wholly meaningful . 
judgments, judgments which are absolutely limited, i.e., ideally 
considered as wholly restricted to the artistic experience, the work 
of art, the esthetic experience, and the end of art. Such judg- 
ments are approached after fullest comparison and contrast of the 
interrelated structure in the various levels of meaning through 
which our science and reflection inform us that the work of art — 
has passed in its emergence as a work of fine art. 

(6) As regards judgments of fact, we ascertain the levels 
through which the generic expression, generic symbol, and generic 
making are carried in the direction of individualization. Each 
instance of such ascertainment is a comparison and contrast of 
‘‘what is’? with its prior and posterior stage. This provides us 
with judgment as the subsumption of the particular level under 
the general morphological level; and it also provides grounds for 
comparison and contrast of one stage of the emerging process 
within the work of art with the other two stages. And, inasmuch 
as some artists can feel but not think, while others can make 
but not feel, and still others can make but neither feel nor think, 
such ‘‘horizontal’’ judgments are as valuable for our purposes as 
are the ‘‘vertical’’ ones. 

Each of the individual processes, making, expression, and 
symbolization, can be set with some accuracy within various gen- 
eral levels of individualization and in relation to the other two 
processes as our analysis approaches ‘‘concrete significant form.”’’ 
Implicit in this phrase, in fact, are the three processes which serve 
as ‘‘series’’ for meaningful judgments. The general levels of fact 
are, for symbolization, the philosophical science of logic; for mak- 
ing, the philosophical analysis of teleology, in which means and 
ends are related; and, for expression, the philosophy of feeling, 
for man is not interested solely in connotations and in the con- 
struction of instruments but also in the emotions and moods 
aroused by signs and configurations. Within the more specific 
field of judgments of fact called philosophy of art, wherein the 


82 KE, A. Singer, Jr., Mind as Behavior, pp. 196-197. 
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meanings of ‘‘concrete,’’ ‘‘significant,’’ and ‘‘form”’ are separately 
and collectively describable as ‘‘concrete significant form,’’ similar 
processes of individualization may be indicated. That of ‘‘mak- 
ing’’ provides concreteness, as the instinct for construction moves 
successively from making, through craft, skill, technique, and, 
finally, to Alexander’s ‘‘object of contemplation.’’ Croce’s ‘‘ex- 
pression’’ as ‘‘form”’ is materialized by ‘‘making’’ into ‘‘concrete 
form,’’ as expression itself moves from feeling imto apperception, 
conation, and imagination. Making, however, not only affects ex- 
pression, but it likewise externalizes signs as symbols which have 
been expressed in the feeling and imagination of the artist. The 
need for making is evident, once we consider the status of Croce’s 
‘‘physical stimulus,’’ which corresponds to Alexander’s ‘‘im- 
puted’’ and ‘‘externally presented object.’’ For if, from the 
‘‘physical stimulus,’’ we may wholly reconstruct the artist’s ex- 
pression, the adequacy with which the technically produced struc- 
ture can embody the ‘‘image’’ depends wholly upon the skill with 
which the ‘‘image’’ is imposed upon the material by the artist. 

Logic becomes iconology in the province of art and this specifica- 
tion of the science corresponds to the individualization in art of 
signs into symbols. Unique symbols emerge from generic signs 
as expression becomes more fully productive and while making 
becomes object of contemplation. In this conjunction of processes 
is provided ‘‘concrete significant form,’’ the ground for sound 
judgments of fact in philosophy of art. 

However complete may be our analyses of the structure of the 
work of art as ‘‘concrete significant form’’—whether our concern 
be the emergence of styles and modes or the morphological intrica- 
cies resulting from the uses of repetition, harmony, or rhythm *— 
we shall discover their incompetence to serve as more than a factual 
ground for judgments of value. Judgments upon the ‘‘concrete 
significant form’’ are to a considerable degree re-creative. But, 
as Nietzsche succinctly expresses it, ‘‘valuing is creating.’’ ** 
Nietzsche is, none the less, in error in implying that the power 
of evaluation is ‘‘a prodigy.’? Judgments of value do differ from 
judgments of fact, but they do not differ in kind. Both are forms 
of subsumption, of which those concerning fact are logically prior 
to and presupposed by those of value. Difficulties of judgment arise 
in part by our confusion of the two species and by our frequent 
assumption that one may perform the task of the other.*® 

To the philosopher of art, the work of art is a complex unity 
produced by the techniques of making as these operate in materials 

88 See Aesthetic Experience and Its Presuppositions, Ch. XVIII. 


84 Thus Spake Zarathustra, I, XV. 
85 Compare Kant, K.d.U., Section 33. 
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to embody expressed symbols. To the esthetician, it is this, but 
it is also a work of fine art, a complex unity toward which, as a 
limit, we extrapolate. We extrapolate from the synthesis of the 
various methods by which the work of art was produced. We 
extrapolate to a new class of value, rather than to such combina- 
tion of the three factors of ‘‘concrete significant form’’ as provides 
objectivity, intelligibility, and individuality. The new class of 
value is a new event under which the whole event called the work 
of fine art is subsumed and by means of which it is judged. In 
this judgment of a single instrument understood in terms of an 
end, we are concerned no longer with the components of the ‘‘con- 
crete significant form’’ as comprising what that form either ‘‘used 
to be’’ or ‘‘is.’’? We are concerned with what the work of art 
‘fought to be’’ as a whole. It does not follow that in such evalua- 
tional judgments the work of fine art, the ‘‘whole,’’ may not be 
analyzed into parts. It does mean that, once the value has been 
discerned, the parts of the whole are invested with that value. As 
regards the work of fine art, as a whole, we judge by comparing 
or contrasting it as an expressed and made symbol with what it 
‘ought to be’’ in the ideal technique, completely expressed, and in 
its most comprehensive meaning. 

The new class of value extends the range of meaning to include 
another series, that of creativity. Within this added ‘‘series of 
points of view,’’ confirmation or refutation of meaningful judg- 
ments turns on the stirring of imagination to creativity through 
the instrumentality of the work of fine art. Esthetic judgments 
are probable and in this are to be contrasted to the certainty of 
factual analyses of ‘‘concrete significant form.’’ Some judgments 
of fine art, it is true, may be invalidated by reference to the nega- 
tive criterion that the event has been analyzed in terms of too 
limited a set of rules as object made, or expressed, or symbolized. 
For the most part, however, the validation or invalidation of 
esthetic judgments depends upon criteria such as recurrence of 
interest, traditions emerging from and renewed by techniques, 
attitudes, and ideas of artists and schools of artists, critical elari- 
fications of meanings and crafts, and diverging interpretations of 
works of art. These criteria are presupposed by attitudes and 
opinions of groups, rather than of individuals, and, in addition, 
ordinarily need for their formulation and clarification consider- 
able periods of time. But the necessary, if insufficient, bases for 
such judgments of value are the complementary theories of the 
structure of art which describe the work of art as a ‘‘concrete 
significant form.’’ 


Mitton C. NaHm 
Bryn Mawr CoLuecE 
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Posttwism in the United States: The Apostleship of Henry Edger. 
Rosert EpwarD ScHNEDER. Rosario, Argentina. 1946. (For 
Sale by The Journal of Philosophy, Inc.) 308 pp. $2.75 
(paper cover). 


As the author of this interesting contribution to the history of 
positivism in America, Dr. Robert E. Schneider of the Department 
of Romance Languages at the College of the City of New York, 
suggests, it is a continuation of the two works of Dr. Richmond L. 
Hawkins from the point where the second of them, Positivism in 
the United States, 1853-61, left off. Yet the reader should not ex- 
pect the present volume to begin in 1861. For what Dr. Schneider 
has done is to re-tell, with highly significant additions, the story 
of Dr. Hawkins’s chapters II and III, entitled respectively ‘‘The 
Village of Modern Times’’ and ‘‘Henry Edger, the American 
Apostle of Positivism.’’ Where Dr. Hawkins had to rely almost 
exclusively upon the correspondence between Comte and his Ameri- 
can disciple, Dr. Schneider had access through M. Paul Edger, 
son of Henry, to the latter’s voluminous journals, ‘‘Private Book 
of Personal Prayers,’’ and correspondence with the relatively few 
Americans who expressed any interest whatever in positivism. 
This has enabled the present author to give a much clearer picture 
of Edger’s manifold activities in behalf of the Religion of Hu- 
manity than has been available heretofore, and to correct some of 
the distortions which were occasioned by Edger’s lack of complete 
eandor in dealing with the ‘‘First Grand Priest of Humanity,’’ 
Auguste Comte. 

In barest outline, the life of Henry Edger before his conversion 
to positivism was that of an ardent idealist, unhappy in the legal 
profession, and ill-mated to Milliscent Hobson Edger besides, who 
set out from England with his wife and two children in 1851 in 
search of a better life, either in the Icarian community of Etienne 
Cabet at Nauvoo, or with the younger Robert Owen at New Har- 
mony. Instead, Edger wound up in that astonishing anarchist 
village brought into being by Josiah Warren and Stephen Pearl 
Andrews at Modern Times, Long Island, where he was to live, on 
and off, for the next fifteen years. There he was converted to 
Comtism in 1852, and began the preaching of the ‘‘puritanical’’ 
positive gospel of order to as disorderly an aggregation of indi- 
vidualists (on the intellectual level) as could well be found in a 
single community. 

His publication of the Positivist Calendar in 1856 aroused 
Comte’s expectations to a high pitch, and won Edger the post of 
member (one of three) of the Positive Committee for Britain and 
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North America. Yet in the same year, Edger described himself as 
‘‘wholly alone in this country in my devotion to positivism’’ save 
for a single disciple, John Metcalf, with whose wife Edger was 
subsequently to become involved. On the death of his first wife 
in 1870, Edger returned to England, where he was dissuaded from 
a forbidden (to positivists) second marriage to Mary Eaton only ~ 
by the stern commands of his ‘‘revered Superior”’ in the hierarchy, 
Richard Congreve. On his return Edger embarked upon a second 
career in America, and eventually upon a second marriage with 
Marie Andréef, who bore him four more children. In 1879 he 
left this country for still another career among the positivists of 
Hungary and France, and died at Versailles in 1888. 

Dr. Schneider points to the many parallels between the lives 
of Edger and Comte, especially in their bizarre relations with 
younger women. ‘‘Just as Comte’s heart and mind were ‘cleansed’ 
by the purity of his love for Clotilde [de Vaux], so was Edger 
brought back to a belief (at least temporary) in the sanctity of 
monogamy by his deep love for Marie’’ (p. 190). Edger, indeed, 
may be said to have had two Clotildes to Comte’s one, in addition 
to an ill-chosen first spouse. The overheated atmosphere of Comte’s 
famous letters to Clotilde, quoted once again in this volume, is so 
perfectly reproduced by Edger’s pen that it constitutes impressive 
‘‘evidence of how well Edger remembered Comte’s writings’’ 
(p. 182). 

Among the many phases of Edger’s apostolate which Dr. 
Schneider illuminates it is possible to mention only a few: his 
technique of propaganda by music and ritual, letting belief follow 
after emotional experiences (pp. 17, 73) ; his scorn for the ‘‘middle 
elass’’ which he felt that he had ‘‘left behind’’ for the masses (pp. 
88, 123) ; and his resemblance to Comte in blaming publishers and 
the ‘‘censorship’’ by vested theological interests for the slow sales 
of his books (pp. 62-66). In that connection, it is the opinion of 
this reviewer that Dr. Schneider, following Comte, makes altogether 
too much of William Mitchell Gillespie’s remark in a letter to 
Edger that ‘‘You are aware that my college position [at Union] 
would render it improper for my name to be in any way connected 
with Comte’s Theological view’’ (p. 61). Comte quickly rational- 
ized this courteous lack of interest on the part of Gillespie, the 
translator of the first volume of the Philosophie positive, in the 
theology of positivism by describing him in a letter to Edger, after 
a visit from Gillespie in 1856, as ‘‘un positiviste complet et sincére, 
quoique trop timide... .1 But this accords little with what we 


1 Quoted by Richmond L. Hawkins, Auguste Comte and the United States 
(Cambridge, 1936), p. 40. 
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know of Gillespie in other contexts. As one biographer describes 
him: ‘‘In the formation of his opinions he acknowledged no su- 
perior, reverenced no external authority, followed no precedent, 
accepted no tradition, and took no counsel of custom or example.’”? 
In other words, as Dr. Schneider himself repeatedly makes clear, 
Dr. Gillespie was a practical man who was reluctant to wound the 
feelings of religious authoritarians with whom he had no sympathy. 
Exception might also be taken to the author’s failure to mention, 
save indirectly, Comte’s substantial debt to his former master, 
Henri de Saint-Simon, for many of the key-ideas which Edger later 
summarized for American consumption. In a note on page 157, 
Dr. Schneider refers to Comte’s maxim: On ne détruit que ce qu’on 
remplace’’ and then adds, ‘‘I say ‘Comte’s maxim’ although Comte. 
himself admitted that the thought originated with another. .. .’’ 
It is, of course, only an echo of Saint-Simon’s oft-repeated ‘‘Man- 
kind was not meant to live among ruins.’’ 

Dr. Schneider is to be congratulated, not only for his achieve- 
ment in rounding out the strange figure of Henry Edger through 
his detailed narrative and no less than eleven appendices, but also 
for a remarkable job of proofreading of a large volume in English 
at an Argentine publishing house during his activities for the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations of the Department of State. Henry 
Edger, with all his personal blemishes, and they were many, stands 
forth in full perspective as the unsuccessful ‘‘St. Paul of Positivism 
in the United States’’ for reasons which will be perfectly apparent 
to anyone who will read the three volumes which have been pro- 
duced by Drs. Hawkins and Schneider. 


H. A. L. 


The Meaning of Love. Vuaptmir SouovyEv. Translated from the 
Russian by James Marshall. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press. 1947. 82 pp. $1.75. 


Sixty-five years ago Vladimir Solovyev saw in the union of Rus- 
sia and the West the hope of mankind. To Solovyev, however, in- 
fluenced as he had been by Plato, Dante, Hegel, and Schelling 
(among others), the issue at stake was not fundamentally political. 
His mind was upon a universal theocracy which, in binding to- 
gether Orthodox and Roman Christianity, should regenerate so- 
ciety, and be a concrete image of the Absolute. 

The speculative essay The Meaning of Love (1892) is a particu- 
lar expression of these idealistic tendencies. ‘‘The meaning of 
human love, speaking generally,’’ Solovyev declares, ‘‘is the justifi- 


2George Harvey Genzmer in Dictionary of American Biography, Volume 
VII, pp. 288-289. 
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cation and deliverance of individuality through the sacrifice of 
egoism.’’ In his view, the kind of love which best accomplishes 
this, and the only kind which is operative on all levels of human 
nature, is the love between man and woman. Consequently, this 
kind of love leads to the fullest integration of one personality with 
another. Those who say that the purpose of sex love in this sense 
is offspring, and those who judge its significance by some psycho- 
analytic standard of the ‘‘normal human being”’ are both mis- 
taken. When one is in love, Solovyev maintains, there is an 
authentic idealization of another as of unconditional value. But 
such an idealization goes beyond the facts and implies the other 
as in the Absolute. Since the idealization of the beloved is as- 
sumed to be authentic, the foundation of love is faith. Love is 
thus the means by which the Absolute becomes incarnate in the 
historical process, and by which man, in remaining himself and in 
virtue of his own personality, becomes immortalized. Since, how- 
ever, there is a real unity of all men, this is possible only in a per- 
fected society. 

The greatest value of this work is in its ideal view of conjugal 
love. But its occasional empirical arguments are inadequate, its 
metaphysics is too inarticulate to be very useful, and its theology 
stands in need of critical examination. Berdyaev’s statement that 
Solovyev’s ‘‘most genuine expression lies in poetry rather than in 
philosophy,’’ though moderate, seems accurate when applied to this 
essay. 

B. J. Diaes 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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